82                             STRANGE VIGOUR

"When I went through southern China in October for the purpose of seeing
something of the Rebellion which was in progress near Canton, I was per-
petually hearing of Sun Vat-sen. He was the organizer, the invisible leader,
the strange, mysterious personality whose power was working it all. Yet no
one could tell his exact whereabouts. Sometimes one heard that he was in
Formosa, sometimes that he was in Hongkong in disguise, sometimes that
he was in a district close to that in which the Rebellion was in progress and
which would shortly also flare up in insurrection. . , ."T2

So, although the British authorities in Hongkong upset Sun's
plans and kept him from active participation in this attempt* his
acknowledged leadership was like that of an Elusive Pimpernel; he
became a "mystery-man" about whose personality legends grew and,
it is possible, he was of greater value to his cause in this capacity
than he would have been as an active general.

FROM JAPANESE HEADQUARTERS
The difficulties facing Sun Yat-sen and his friends after the failure
of the second attempted revolution were enormous. Exiled from
China and watched by Manchu spies wherever they went they were
also barred from other lands by official protests of the Manchu
government to the countries concerned.
Japan proved to be as good a place to establish headquarters as
anywhere. The Chinese consul in Yokohama had no jurisdiction
over Chinese in Japan, and Sun, with perhaps a dash of bravado,
set up his revolutionary headquarters at No. 121 Yamashita Cho,
only a few doors from the Chinese consulate!
There was work for him to do in Japan, too, for some ten thou-
sand Chinese lived in the country and, soon after Sun's arrival, there
began an increasing stream of Chinese students sent by the Mancliu
government to study in Japanese colleges and universities. More
than six hundred crossed the East China sea for this purpose in 19Q3>
a thousand more catne next year and by 1905 the total of Chinese
students in Japan reached the remarkable figure of ten thousand,
There were, also, exiles of the Chinese reform movement wijo
shared Sun's banishment.
This was fertile soil for revolutionary seed and what Europe came
to know much later as fifth-column tactics were well understood by
Soa: it was a major part of Ms plan to arouse within China a hosl
of passive supporters who, wfaea the time came, would form ths
advance guard of the revolution. To do this Sun had to visit